THE RENAISSANCE AND ITS EFFECTS.
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of the Middle Age, the shadowy rights of the Roman
Empire melted away in the fuller modern light. Here
and there a jurist muttered that no neglect could destroy
its universal supremacy, or a priest declaimed to listless
hearers on its duty to protect the Holy See; but to
Germany it had become an ancient device for holding
together the discordant members of her body, to its
possessors an engine for extending the power of the
house of Hapsburg.

Henceforth, therefore, we must look upon the Holy
Roman Empire as lost in the German; and after a few
faint attempts to resuscitate old-fashioned claims, nothing
remains to indicate its origin save a sounding title and
a precedence among the states of Europe. It was not
that the Renaissance exerted any direct political influence
either against the Empire or for it; men were too busy
upon statues and coins and manuscripts to care what
befel Popes or Emperors. It acted rather by silently
withdrawing the whole system of doctrines upon which
the Empire had rested, and thus leaving it, since it had
previously no support but that of opinion, without any
support at all.

During Maximilian's eventful reign several efforts were
made to construct a new constitution, but it is to German
rather than to imperial history that they properly belong.
Here, indeed, the history of the Holy Empire might
close, did not the title unchanged beckon us on, and
were it not that the events of these later centuries may
in their causes be traced back to times when the name
of Roman was not wholly a mockery. It may be enough
to remark that while the preservation of peace and the
better administration of justice were in some measure
attained by the Public Peace and Imperial Chamber,
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